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IV. THEORIES OF THE END OF ACTIVITY 

INTRODUCTION. FROM HOBBES TO ROUSSEAU. (i) SELF-GRATI- 
FICATION AS END. — (2) FEELING HARMONIZED WITH CON- 
TROL. (3) THE TRANSITION TO EMPHASIS UPON SOCIAL 

CONTROL. (4) THE NEO-UTILITARIANS OR SOCIAL ETHI- 

CISTS. (5) OTHER SUBJECTIVISTIC THEORIES. (6) THE 

TRANSITION TO SOCIOLOGY 

It is the task of this chapter to enter into an account of 
typical views of the end of activity, tracing the line of develop- 
ment, so far as space will allow, through the various types of 
subjectivistic criteria in ethical and social writing to the present 
transition to a functional and objective sociology. The writers 
here treated, together with the views they represent, can be 
classified most conveniently under six heads. First are the 
frankly hedonistic theorists and agitators who regard pleasure, 
happiness, self-gratification as the legitimate end of all activity 
and abhor social control accordingly. This type may be illus- 
trated by William Morris and Nietzsche. Closely related to 
these theorists in origin and growing up parallel and in close 
connection with them is another class of men who urge the 
same end of activity, but who do not conceive of the end as in 
any way opposed to legitimate and effective social control, but 
rather as an aid to it. Fourier and Bentham may be used to 
illustrate this type. Under the pressure of criticism Mill and 
Spencer and their contemporaries came to modify the bases of 
their doctrine of pleasure or happiness as the end; and their 
views furnish the material for the third division. After Mill 
and Spencer, and even contemporary with them, came a group 
of writers who may be called neo-utilitarians or social ethicists 
for lack of better terms. They make prominent the idea of 
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reference to social control, but set up pleasure as the end or 
good, frequently displaying a poorly reconciled opposition 
between social morality and hedonic self-realization. These 
writers constitute the fourth division. In the fifth division are 
classed the various subjectivistic theories centering about some 
other criterion than the "seeking of pleasure" and the "avoid- 
ance of pain," or at least implying such real or pseudo-facts as 
conscience, the moral sense, inner harmony, reason, self-realiza- 
tion, maximum activity, as the final objects of reference in 
activity. The final group of theorists is made up of the tran- 
sitional sociologists, that is, those thinkers on social questions 
who were born into the old artificial subjectivism, but who are 
making the transition to a functional sociology. The line of 
transition through these types of theory will appear in the 
development of the chapter. 

Hobbes, the father of modern English psychology and 
empirical philosophy, was also the unwitting progenitor of the 
modern democratic movement. On the one hand he started the 
analysis of mind in specific and concrete, almost objective, terms, 
which was carried on by Locke, Hume, Helvetius, Hartley, the 
Scottish school, and has lately appeared in the experimental psy- 
chology and realistic and pragmatic philosophy. On the other 
hand he gave a fruitful impulse to the discussion of the origin 
of authority in social control, which coming down through 
Locke, Helvetius, 1 Rousseau, Bentham, Fourier, Schiller, Babceuf, 
Weitling, Bakunin, and others, has permeated all the modern 
political and social discussion, though the content of the discus- 
sion has changed much in the transition. Hobbes stated the 
thesis that man renounced the state of nature which was also a 
state of freedom and of war, and accepted civilized life 2 con- 

1 Helvetius almost reproduces Hobbes (without citing him) in some parts ot 
his writings, especially on the genesis of the social contract, his theory of feeling 
as a means of control, etc. (op. cit., 322 ff.). I am convinced that a further 
study of Helvetius and his connections will show that he had a much wider 
influence in spreading the doctrines of Hobbes and his immediate successors 
than is now generally recognized. 

2 The term civilised peoples, in the sense of socially or state controlled 
peoples appears in Helvetius (op. cit., 292, 325) policies peuples, and in the Ger- 
man at a little later date as polizierte Volker (Professor Small has found the 
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tractually as a means of escaping pain and suffering and of 
adding to his satisfactions. 3 The hedonic motive which Hobbes 
put forth has furnished the basis of practically all later theories, 
and has not until very recently been modified. 4 Locke made the 
first significant transition toward a theory of democracy on the 
new basis when he made the contract two-sided, 5 while Rousseau 
went even farther in modifying the terms of the contract so as 
to make it wholly an expression of the popular will and depend- 
ent on nothing else. 6 At this point Hobbes's germinal idea had 
blossomed into the green fruit of democracy, and we need not 
at this point trace the connection farther. 

Rousseau, however, reversed one of the principles of Hobbes 
in giving form to the theory that man made a mistake in coming 
out of the state of nature, which according to Rousseau was 
not a state of war as Hobbes had described it, but a state of 
peace, happiness, and innocence. 7 True to the poetic tradition 8 

usage in Biisch, op. cit.), in each case used in the same sense, of people under 
coercive or compulsory control as a means to civilization. The same idea 
occurs again, though in much modified form, in the French school of sociolo- 
gists in connection with the theory of the social organism (see below). 

3 Leviathan, loc. cit,, chaps, xiii-xiv. 

i The scattered adherents of a theocratic doctrine of the origin of social 
control would, of course, accept the hedonic statement of the origin of social 
control with reservations or reject it entirely (Paley combines the idea of reve- 
lation and the pleasure and pain motive — the "fear of hell" — in control. Cf. 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, Bk. I, chap, vi ; Bk. II, chaps vi-viii ; 
also Martineau, op. cit., II, 234. Sidgwick classes Paley as a utilitarian because of 
this attitude. Cf. Hist, of Ethics (3d ed.), 238 ff. Mill strongly resents this 
characterization. Cf. "Professor Sidgwick's Discourse on the Studies of the 
University of Cambridge" in Dissertations and Discussions (Boston, 1868), I, 
150. But the theocratic theorists are negligible. The dominant line of develop- 
ment of the theory of social control has been, of course, in modern times from 
the contract theory of Hobbes down to the completest evolutionary and natural- 
istic statement of the theory of the present. 

5 Cf. Locke's Second Treatise on Government, Bk. II, chap. viii. 

6 Cf. The Social Contract (transl. Harrington), Bk. I, chaps, vi-vii ; Bk. IV, 
chap. i. 

7 Cf. Discours sur I'origine de I'inegalite, especially the Preface. Morellet 
(Le code de la nature, 1755) expresses about the same view, in a more crude 
way. 

8 Rousseau was not, of course, a scientist, but a popularizer and a senti- 
mentalist. 
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he had his golden age in the past. As the formulator of this 
view Rousseau became the father of modern philosophic anarch- 
ism. With the best of evidence the nihilistic doctrines of 
Bakunin, which have both directly and indirectly so strongly 
influenced modern pseudo-social and literary writing, and hence 
popular thinking, have been traced back to him. 9 Socialism 
also as a part of the general modern democratic movement owes 
much to Rousseau. 10 It is to the more anarchistic and to the 
socialistic variants which are traceable to Rousseau that the first 
group of examples in this chapter belongs, while the other 
groups, with a partial exception for the second, come for the 
most part within the limits of the more conventional movement 
of democracy. 

I. William Morris takes happiness and democratic gratifica- 
tion to be the criterion of the end of life and action, 11 and for 
its attainment all social revolution or change must occur. 12 Gov- 
ernment stands in the way of the attainment of this end. 13 He 
rebels even at the idea of a coercive public opinion, 14 and holds 
that pleasure from the satisfaction of natural desires is the proper 
guide to conduct. 15 Crime does not require punishment, for 
"In a society where there is no punishment to evade, no law to 

9 Cf. Graham, Socialism New and Old, 67-68. Ibsen confesses to inspira- 
tion from Bakunin, and G. B. Shaw asserts his discipleship to Ibsen. Cf. 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

"Graham, op. cit., 59 ff. 

n News from Nowhere (Boston, 1890), 80. M Ibid., 128. 

"Ibid., 104. Also: "It would be possible for us to contend with and rob 
each other, but it would be harder for us than refraining from strife and rob- 
bery. That is, in short, the foundation of our life and happiness." — Ibid., no. 

u Ibid., 82. 

13 In describing how the old order failed, Old Hammond said: "[Most 
crimes] were the result of the laws of private property, which forbade the 
satisfaction of their natural desires to all but a privileged few, and of the 

general visible coercion which came of those laws Again, many violent 

acts came from the artificial perversion of the sexual passions, which caused 
over-weening jealousy and the like miseries [also based on the man-made idea of 
woman as property]. That idea has of course vanished with private property, 
as well as certain follies about the "ruin" of women for following their 
natural desires in an illegal way, which was, of course, a convention caused 
by the laws of private property." — Ibid., 112. 
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triumph over, remorse will certainly follow transgression." 16 
His ideal of life is a non-coercive communism where the love of 
work will be a sufficient bond." His ideal of "real learning" 
is "knowledge cultivated for its own sake — the Art of Knowl- 
edge, in short." 18 

Nietzsche in a way returns to the basic principle of Hobbes, 
in declaring that the focus of all activities and ends is in a 
desire to escape suffering, "in a longing for stupefaction of pain 
through emotion." 19 This suffering is age-long, generally 
recognizable in the feeling of guilt which has its origin in "a 
bit of animal psychology — no more." 20 The relief from this 
unpleasant feeling is the exercise of the instinct of the will to 
power. 21 The ascetic priesthood have always studied to repress 
this "instinct" and to deepen the feeling of guilt, thus robbing 
mankind of happiness. 22 Modern science is the ally of the 
priesthood in this theft of happiness. 23 The only hope for 
humanity is in breaking away from both, in exalting the egoistic 
blond beast, and then the hobgoblin "morality will die." He 
looks for this transformation within the next two hundred 
years. 24 

"Ibid., 114. 

17 Ibid., 127. Also : ". . . . Those more enlightened men who were then 
[under the old order] called Socialists, although they well knew, and even stated 
in public, that the only reasonable condition of society was that of pure com- 
munism (such as you now see around you), yet shrunk from what seemed to 
them the barren task of preaching the realization of a happy dream." — Ibid., 145. 

™Ibid., 97. 

19 A Genealogy of Morals (transl. Hausmann, New York, 1897), 176. Plato, 
Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, all regarded pleasure as cessation 
of pain or discomfort, as does Nietzsche here. Cf. Wright, op. cit., VI, 72-91. 

20 Ibid., 196. Elsewhere he explains the origin of this "feeling" differently: 
"The feeling of guilt .... and of personal obligation has .... its origin in 
the oldest and most primitive personal relationship which ever existed — the 
relationship between buyer and seller, creditor and debtor." — Ibid, 82-83. 

a Ibid., 188 ff. Technically, Nietzsche does not make feeling or happiness 
the end of action, but substitutes the criterion of will to power. But since he 
understands by pleasure a feeling of increased power and by pain a feeling of 
diminished power, his criterion resolves itself finally into a simple hedonistic 
subjectivistic statement of the end of activity. (Cf. Werke, XIII, 254, 271 ff. ; 
XV, 323, 331 ff.) 

21 Genealogy of Morals, 190 ff. "Ibid., 214-13. 24 Ibid., 225. 
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II. Charles Fourier was in large measure the prototype of 
theorists like William Morris and was a follower of Rousseau 
and Helvetius, especially in so far as the doctrine that pleasure 
is the end of action is concerned. However, he believed in a 
form of social control, meager in scope though the control was 
to be. For him the law of happiness is to social science what 
the law of gravitation is to physics. 25 He held that the instincts 
and impulses are naturally good and that the way to happiness 
is to follow them. 26 Therefore it is necessary to study these 
impulses or attractions coming from nature instead of the arti- 
ficial duties recommended by the philosophers. 27 He recognizes 
that to follow the lead of our sensuous appetites (to which he 
mainly refers) 28 may get us into trouble, but that is only because 
our social organization is such as it is, and with the proper social 
reorganization this disturbance would be removed. Hence the 

25 Cf. Theorie des quatre mouvements, 107 (2d ed., CEuvres, Paris, 1846). 
Compare Helvetius, op. cit., 322 ; also Lester F. Ward, Psychic Factors of 
Civilization, 55, 94, and Dynamic Sociology, I, 486-87. 

26 "L'attraction passionnee est l'impulsion donnee par la nature ante- 
rieurement a la reflexion, et persistante malgre l'opposition de la raison, du 
devoir, du prejuge, etc." — Nouveau monde industriel et sociHaire, CBuv. (2d 
ed.), 47. 

"Le monde savante est tout imbu d'une doctrine appelee morale, qui est 
raortelle ennemie de l'attraction passionnee. La morale enseigne a l'homme a 
etre en guerre avec lui-meme, resister a ses passions, les reprimer, croire que 
Dieu n'a pas su organiser sagement nos ames, nos passions; qu'il avait besoin 
des lecons de Platon et Seneque pour apprendre a distribuer les caracteres et les 
instincts. Imbu de ces prejuges sur l'imperitie de Dieu, le monde savant 
etait inhabile au calcul des impulsions naturelles ou attractions passionnees, que 
la morale proscrit et relegue au rang des vices." — Ibid., 125 (quoted from Gide, 
Charles Fourier: CEuvres choisies, 11). 

"Les passions qu'on croit ennemies de la Concorde ne tendent qu'a cette 
unit£ dont nous les jugeons si eloignees." — Gide, op. cit., 12. 

2 ' "Tous ces caprices philosophiques, appeles des devoirs, n'ont aucun rap- 
port avec la nature ; le devoir vient des hommes, l'attraction vient de Dieu ; or, 
si l'on veut connaitre les vues de Dieu, il faut etudier l'attraction, la nature 
seule, sans aucune acception du devoir qui varie dans chaque siecle, tandis que la 
nature des passions a ete et restera invariable chez tous les peuples." — Theorie 
des quatre mouvements, 107 (from Gide, op. cit., 10). Compare on the matter 
of duty G. B. Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsenism (New York, 1904), 44-45. 

28 See his classifications, Nouveau monde industriel et societaire (CEuvres, 
loc. cit.), 47 ff. 
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necessity for instituting the system of the phalanstery. 29 One 
of the incidents of the change in social control which he urges 
is that women should be sexually free at the age of eighteen. 30 
The wide influence of Fourier after his death is well known. 
In 1841 Considerant lectured at Dijon, 31 on the prospects of 
Fourierism and "there was loud and prolonged applause among 
an enthusiastic audience." 32 

Bentham was much less radical and visionary than Fourier. 
His line of theoretical descent is direct from Hobbes down 
through Locke and Hume, both of whom held to the theory that 
the seeking of pleasure and the avoidance of pain constitute the 
ends of activity. 33 From them also he got his empirical phi- 
losophy and largely his practical bent of mind which led him to 
seek to apply his principles in common-sense legislation, or 
rather to seek a philosophy of motivation to justify and explain 
his practical measures. He desired exactness. Though less 
influenced by continental than by English thought, he and 
Fourier held much the same views about happiness. 34 Though 
Bentham regards "pleasure and pain" as constituting the sole 
motives of life, 35 he recognizes that they need some social con- 
trol, some selection and direction, and in this he advances beyond 

29 Ibid., 99 ff. See also Gide, op. cit., 13. 

38 Cf. Theorie des quatre mouvements, loc. cit., 197. 

31 The Academy of Dijon had given Rousseau a prize in 1750. 

32 Kaufmann, Utopias, 82. 

33 Cf. Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, chap, xx ; 
and Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. II, Part III, sec. 3. 

34 Fourier says of Bentham : "Je n'ai vu qu'un ecrivain civilise qui ait un 
peu approche de la definition du vrai bonheur; c'est M. Bentham, exige des 
realities et non des illusions : tout les autres sont si loin du but, qu'ils ne sont 
pas dignes de critique." — Nouveau monde industriel et societaire, loc. cit., 348. 

85 "Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we ought 
to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On the one hand the 
standard of right and wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects, are 
fastened to their throne. They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we 

think The principle of utility (greatest happiness or greatest felicity} 

recognizes this subjection, and assumes it for the foundation of that system, the 
object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of reason and law." 
— Prin. of Morals and Legislation, 1. 
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Fourier and his type of thinkers. 86 As a guide to such selection 
he makes an elaborate classification of pleasures and pains on 
the ultimate basis of intensity of feeling, 87 and later of the 
different degrees of susceptibility of different people. 38 Aside 
from his hedonistic doctrine he takes a fairly objective and 
scientific view of the causation and social value of the act. 39 His 
theory of feeling is for him only a method; his object is social 
control and betterment. 

III. The significant additions made to' the theory of utili- 
tarianism by John Stuart Mill 40 are ( i ) that he develops the 
concept of quality in happiness, 41 by which term he understands 
pleasure and the absence of pain; 42 (2) that he emphasizes less 
the negative side of avoidance of suffering, thus giving the 
impression of a higher conception to his theory; (3) that he 
conceives the happiness which is desirable to be not that of the 
individual alone, but primarily that of society or of the greatest 
number; 43 and (4) that he justifies this wider reference of the 
principle of happiness on the grounds of an acquired conscience 

36 "Pleasures, then, and the avoidance of pains are the ends which the legis- 
lator has in view. It behoves him, therefore, to understand their value. Pleasures 
and pains are the instruments he has to work with ; it behoves him, therefore, to 
understand their force, which is again, in another point of view, their value." — 
Ibid., 16. 

"Ibid., 16 ff. ™Ibid., 21 ff. *>Ibid., 35. 

40 The justification for making a separate division for Mill and Spencer as 
representatives of a tendency of thought may be doubted. They have their 
place because they represent a radical transition in social and ethical theory. 
Both had encyclopedic minds, such as transitional periods require of their 
leaders. Mill's, because of his training, was a mirror for all the information 
and theory of the past toward which he always turned sympathetically. Even 
his arguments for the emancipation of women and for greater liberty are 
platonic on the one hand and Eighteenth Century on the other. Spencer's train- 
ing in natural science and his wealth of ill-digested, but modern, social facts 
on the other hand, led him to look resolutely to the future and frequently to 
deny his obvious indebtedness to the past, to formally espouse the doctrine of 
evolution which he endeavored to apply to ethics and sociology, arriving how- 
ever in the main only at classification. Both were in fact utilitarians ; the one 
an apologist for the utilitarian theories on old logical grounds, and the other 
unconsciously giving them a new lease of life through the application of bio- 
logical and sociological arguments and analogies. 

41 Utilitarianism (nth ed.), n ff. 

42 Ibid., g. 4! Ibid., 16, 24. 
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and the development of the social feelings of mankind. 44 It is 
in these additions that we find him preparing the way for the 
socio-ethicists and neo-utilitarians to be considered in the next 
section. 

Spencer maintained that the utilitarian criterion, greatest 
happiness, either for the individual or for the group, is unmeas- 
urable, 45 and asserts that happiness, the legitimate end of action, 
must be sought indirectly by fulfilling the social conditions of 
(1) equal justice, (2) negative beneficence, (3) positive benefi- 
cence, and (4) pursuance of individual happiness or pleasure. 46 
His main contribution, however, is that he modified the original 
utilitarian principle, making society the constant term in adjust- 
ment and the individual the relative. 47 In this practical negation 
of his happiness standard he gives a distinct impetus to an objec- 
tive and social as opposed to an individualistic criterion. In his 
Principles of Ethics, however, he reaffirms this hedonic cri- 
terion, 48 and finally brings in sympathy — or sympathetic grati- 
fication — to harmonize the opposition between social control and 
hedonic self-gratification or realization. 49 To support his theory 

"Ibid., 25, 41. 

4S Social Statics (American ed.), 8 ff. 

"Ibid., 33 ff. 

*' "The social state is a necessity. The conditions to the greatest happiness 
under the state are fixed. Our characters are the only things not fixed. They, 
then, must be moulded into fitness for the conditions. And all moral teaching 
and discipline must. have for its object to hasten this process." — Ibid., 35. It 
would not be impossible however to put a similar construction upon the teachings 
of Bentham and other utilitarian writers, especially if they had possessed an 
adequate conception of the essentially unitary nature of society — which they 
did not. 

48 "... . No school can avoid taking for the ultimate moral aim a desirable 
state of feeling called by whatever name — gratification, enjoyment, happiness. 
Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or beings, is an inexpugnable 
element of the conception. It is as much a necessary form of moral intuition 
as space is a necessary form of intellectual intuition." — Op. cit. (American ed.), 
I, 46. 

48 Ibid., I, 255. This method of extending the conception of the content of 
pleasurable experience had also been practiced at a much earlier date by those 
moralists who sought in the feelings a criterion of evaluation of activities which 
would relieve them of the necessity of reference to religious or political 
absolutism as criteria, and who were at the same time unable to conceive of an 
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he resuscitates the principle that pleasantness and unpleasantness 
accompany useful and harmful actions respectively, 50 but clothes 
the statement in evolutionary language. 51 To this he adds the 
principle that pleasure can be made to accompany any activity 
not inconsistent with the maintenance of life, 52 and concludes 
that sympathy and altruism will ultimately be made pleasur- 
able by society, hence happiness or pleasure will be the effective 
as well as the natural guide. 53 He emphasizes the view that the 
emotions or feelings (used by him indifferently) "are the 
masters, the intellect the servant," 54 a principle later made so 
much of by Lester F. Ward. In Spencer we see, distinctly, 
signs of the future as well as of the past. Through him utilita- 
rianism ceased to be merely logical and became "evolutionary," 
thus getting a new lease on life. Spencer marks the second 
stage in an acute transition of which Mill was the first stage. 

IV. Contemporary with and subsequent to Spencer, a new 
school of ethicists arose, which may be called the social school, 
and which has acted as a sort of link between the old utilita- 
rianism and other types of subjectivism on the one hand and 
the rising school of sociology on the other. In fact, Spencer 
himself belongs to this school, and was in no small sense its 
founder, as he has been to a considerable extent a contributor to 
most recent related disciplines. The guiding principle of this 
whole school may be found in Leslie Stephen as well as another, 
when he traces morality back to social conditions. 55 And he 

objective social criterion. Cf. Hartley, "Of the Six Classes of Intellectual 
Pleasures and Pains," Observations on Man (4th ed.), Part I, chap. iv. See also 
Wright, op cit., 31 ff. 

50 Cf. chap, iii, above. 

51 Cf. Principles of Ethics, I, 79; and Prin. of Psy., I, sec. 124, 279, 280 ff. 
ss Prin. of Ethics, I, 186. "Ibid., I, 302. 

""Feeling versus intellect" in Facts and Comments (American ed.), 38, 43. 

55 "Morality .... is a product of the social factor; the individual is 
moralized through his identification with the social organism [cf. Spencer and 
the modern French organicists] ; the conditions, therefore, of the security of 
morality are the conditions of the persistence of society; and if we ask from 
the scientific point of view what these conditions are, we can only reply by 
stating that the race is dependent upon the environment ; by tracing, so far as 
we are able, the conditions under which it has been developed, and trying to 
foresee the future from the past." — Science of Ethics, 454. 
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does this despite the fact that he holds to the Benthamite doc- 
trine that "conduct .... is determined by feeling," even by 
present feeling and not by mere representation. 56 Like Spencer 
he assumes the agreement of social and of individual welfare, of 
life and happiness, but finds the assumption difficult to recon- 
cile with the facts; 57 so, like Spencer again, he bridges the 
chasm by the introduction of altruism and sympathy. 58 

According to Green also "the true good is, and in its earliest 
form was, a social good," in which self and others are not to be 
distinguished. 59 This good is not a succession of pleasures but 
of objects which, when realized, contribute equally to the satis- 
faction of the "permanent self" and of society. 60 Though of a 
different intellectual derivation, he is, however, strongly influ- 
enced by the prevailing utilitarian ideas, and his disagreement 
with the utilitarians on the subject of feeling appears more 
imagined than real. 61 Sidgwick, however, finds two ends or 
goods, "Happiness and Perfection or Excellence of human 
nature — meaning here by 'excellence' not primarily superiority 
to others, but a partial realization of, or approximation to, an 
ideal type of human perfection." 62 In a criticism of Spencer, 

"Ibid., 42, 47. He is closer to Bentham on this point even than Mill is. 
He says: "Pain and pleasure are the sole and ultimate causes [of activity]." 
— Ibid., 50. 

67 Ibid., 432. 

58 "Therefore it may be, or rather plainly is, necessary for a man to acquire 
certain instincts [sic], among them the altruistic instincts, which fit him for 
the general conditions of life, though in particular cases they may cause him 
to be more miserable than if he were without them." — Ibid., 433. 

69 Cf. Prolegomena to Ethics, sec. 232. 6 ° Ibid., sees. 234 ff. 

61 "According to our theory the human perfection identified with ultimate 
good is a 'state of desirable consciousness,' though not simply a state of pleasure ; 
and pleasure is anticipated in the attainment of the desired end, though it is not 
the end desired." — Ibid, (explanatory analysis), sec. 364. Again: "According 
to Mr. Sidgwick's theory, on the other hand, desirable consciousness is the same 
as pleasure, and his Universalistic Hedonism (differing from the older Utilita- 
rianism) seems to rest on the position that reason pronounces ultimate good to 
be desirable consciousness or pleasure, and, further, universal pleasure." — Ibid., 
sec. 365. The difference here seems to be merely formal. All this is essentially 
the same old subjectivistic philosophy in which the emphasis was always upon 
mental states instead of upon objective results. 

63 Methods of Ethics, 9. 
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however, he appears to reduce the two ends to one. 63 H. 
Rashdall, a student of both Green and Sidgwick, takes an eclec- 
tic position, adopting the happiness end of the latter, 64 and 
making the combined social and intuitional reference of the 
former the criterion for selection among impulses contending 
for satisfaction. 65 

Two contemporary social ethicists, who may be classed as 
neo-utilitarians, are Frederick Meakin and Professor Dewey. 
Meakin takes very frankly the view that pleasure or the idea of 
experience which is pleasurable is the sole motive in conscious 
choice. 66 From this view he makes a quick transition to the 
idea of the essentially social nature of morality, 67 and bridges 
the chasm with the social instinct [sic] which "pervades all our 
instincts," but which he cannot quite conceive of as innate. 68 
This contradiction throws him back upon a long discussion of 
the question, "Does morality demand of the individual uncom- 
pensated [in the sense of unpleasurable feeling] sacrifice?" 69 
The possession of a candid mind leads him ultimately to take 
refuge in religious values and something more than temporal 
reward to avoid an affirmative answer. 70 Except for this final 
refuge his theory does not differ essentially from that of Spen- 
cer or Stephen. 

Dewey on the other hand stands with Green in denying 
that pleasure can be the cause of an act, 71 and distinguishes 
happiness from pleasure, making the former a social matter 
rather than individual. 72 But social interests are something 

63 He says : "We both agree that the greatest happiness of the aggregate 
of persons affected by actions is the ultimate end." — Ethics of Green, Spencer, 
and Martineau, 278. 

01 Theory of Good and Evil, II, 60; I, 100. "* Ibid., I, 100, 180. 

60 Op. cit., 90 and chap. x. Meakin may be taken as the most consistent 
modern exponent of utilitarian theory. 

'"Ibid., chaps, xi and xiv. 

65 Ibid., 131. ™ Ibid., chap, xxviii. 

60 Ibid., chaps, xxiii ff. n Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 269-71. 

,2 "The genuinely moral person .... will find his happiness or satisfaction 
in the promotion of these [associational] activities irrespective of the particular 
pains or pleasures that accrue." — Ibid., 298. 
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broader than sympathy, which he regards as "a genuine 
natural instinct," and by means of which he finds himself unable 
to reconcile the contradiction which had troubled earlier writ- 
ers. 73 "What is required is a blending, a fusing of the sympa- 
thetic tendencies with the other impulsive and habitual traits 
of the self." 74 With "sympathy transformed into a habitual 
standpoint" the self becomes moral, 75 and the persons who have 
most of this are happiest, or at least have the "best" happiness. 76 
He assumes that all men love happiness in the sense that 
they wish to realize their desires, 77 and he also assumes the 
identity of "true" individual happiness with the social happiness 
as the condition of their realizing their desires for happiness. 78 
On this basis he enters in conclusion a plea for a voluntary 
democracy. 79 Thus Dewey also stands on practically the same 
ground as do Spencer, Stephen, and Meakin, and like them 
diverges only formally from John Stuart Mill. 

V. Contemporary with the various writers mentioned here 
were also a number of other writers who held to various other 

73 Ibid. See also sees. 3 and 4, this chapter. n Ibid., 299. 

m Ibid., 300. Is this different from the "good will" of Kant ? 

m "To those in whom it [the moral interest] is the supreme interest it 
brings supreme or final happiness. It is not preferred because it is the greater 
happiness, but in being preferred as expressing the only kind of self which the 
agent fundamentally wishes himself to be, it constitutes a kind of happiness with 
which others cannot be compared. It is unique, final, invaluable." — Ibid., 301. 
Also : "Regard for their final happiness (i.e., for a happiness whose quality is 
such that it cannot be externally added to or subtracted from) demands that 
these others shall find the controlling objects of preference, resolution, and 
endeavor in the things that are worth while." — Ibid., 302-3. 

In the first of the above excerpts, Dewey appears to be confused between 
"most" and "best", as well as to have given up the individualistic test of prag- 
matism. In the second, he leaves us to guess what are the things "worth while," 
nor does he tell us who selects them. If the individual selects them, they never 
agree for different people, and if some social authority selects them the admission 
of this fact disrupts his autonomous theory of ethics and of democracy. 

"Ibid., 274. 

78 Ibid., 301-2. This second assumption is the one which gave Spencer, 
Stephen, and others so much difficulty. 

79 "There is no way to escape or evade this law of happiness, that it resides 
in the exercise of the active capacities of a voluntary agent; and hence no way 
to escape or evade the law of a common happiness, that it must reside in the 
congruous exercise of the voluntary activities of all concerned." — Ibid., 304. 
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subjectivistic criteria than that of feeling, though in various 
instances they accepted feeling as the force impelling to action. 80 
All of these doctrines are essentially intuitionalistic rather 
than empirical, (i) Perhaps the most generally accepted of 
all of them has been that of reason as an underived criterion, 
and to this principle in some of its forms Kant, Green, Cud- 
worth, Clark, Calderwood, 81 and others were adherents. (2) 
Conscience or the innate moral sense was accepted as criterion 
by such men as Hume, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Butler, 
Lecky, Lotze, Martineau, and Westermarck. 82 (3) Closely 
allied to this is the harmony view of S. H. Hodgson, 88 Fichte, 
and others. (4) A similar theory is the self-realisation doctrine 
of Paulsen, Mackenzie, 84 Bradley, W. G. Sumner, and which is 
held to in some form and degree by a large number of social 
and ethical writers. (5) Another view which has had some 
acceptance is the "moral principle of maximum activity" empha- 
sized by Simmel, 85 Nietzsche, and others. This view, which 
makes mere action the end, has had a considerable vogue in 
recent polite literature especially of the type of Browning. 

VI. It is necessary, finally, to relate the beginnings of func- 
tional sociology to the general line of development which has 
been under consideration. Sociology as a theoretical discipline 
has so far been largely classificational, placing major emphasis 

80 Cf. Wright, op. cit., 43 ff. 

81 "Reason itself supplies the principles of rectitude, which cannot be reached 
by induction from experience, as all rules of expediency are." — Philos. Rev. (July, 
1896), 338. 

82 "That the moral concepts are ultimately based on emotions either of 
indignation or approval, is a fact which a certain school of thinkers have in 

vain attempted to deny Men pronounced certain acts to be good or bad 

on account of the emotions those acts [instinctively] aroused in their minds, 
just as they called sunshine warm or ice cold on account of certain sensations 
which they experienced, and as they named a thing pleasant or painful because 
they felt pleasure or pain." — Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, I, 4. 

83 "Volitions, therefore, when judged practically, are judged by the antici- 
pated harmony or discord which they tend to produce in the character of the 
agent." — Metaphysic of Experience, 66. 

84 "If we have any rational end at all it must consist in some kind of 
realization of our nature as a whole." — Introd. to Social Philosophy, 255. 

85 Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft (Berlin, 1892), Bd. I, S. 388. 
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upon the so-called psychical "social forces." Hobbes, it was 
seen, 86 had a classification of the "appetites" and "aversions" 
and various supplementary mental subdivisions, which may be 
termed social, as well as individual, forces. Fourier made an 
elaborate though crude classification of the passions or 
"social forces" to which he desired to give free play in solving 
the problems of society. 87 Spencer devoted most of his atten- 
tion to collecting and classifying real or pseudo facts about 
primitive society, and very little to a theory of the application 
of those facts to present social problems. That he was not 
unmindful of the practical demand, however, is shown by his 
classification of the criteria for action in Social Statics, referred 
to above. 88 His final criterion, however, reduces itself to happi- 
ness, or satisfaction of the emotions or feelings, as end, in 
which arrangement the intellect plays the role of "servant." 

Lester F. Ward's first book, Dynamic Sociology, was prac- 
tically an amplification of this ultimate criterion of Spencer, 
with a great deal of emphasis upon the efficiency of the "serv- 
ant." 89 The views of both Spencer and Ward, as well as of 
other earlier writers, as to the nature of the "social forces" or 
conscious ends of social activity are thus seen to be subjectivistic 
and individualistic, quite in keeping with the spirit of their 
times and of the philosophy from which they learned. Accord- 
ing to Ward, "The problem of social science is to point out 
in what way the most complete and universal satisfaction of 
human desires can be attained, and this is one with the prob- 

8t Cf. above, chap iii; also Leviathan, loc. cit., 41 ff. 

87 Cf. chap, iv, sec. 11. ** Chap, iv, sec. 3. 

89 In this book Ward classifies the social forces as follows : A. Happiness, 
the ultimate end of connation ; B. Progress ; C. Dynamic Action ; D. Dynamic 
Opinion ; E. Knowledge ; F. Education, the initial means of securing the ulti- 
mate end. Cf. Dynamic Sociology, II, 108-9. In his latest work he rearranges 
this classification somewhat, but the idea is essentially the same. The later 
classification is: I. Physical Forces (function bodily) — 1. Ontogenetic Forces — 
(1) positive, attractive (seeking pleasure); (2) negative, protective (avoiding 
pain); 2. Phylogenetic Forces — (1) direct, sexual; (2) indirect, consanguineal. 
II. Spiritual Forces (function psychic) — 1. Sociogenetic Forces — (1) moral 
(seeking the safe and good) ; (2) aesthetic (seeking the beautiful) ; (3) intel- 
lectual (seeking the useful and true). — Pure Sociology, 261. 
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lem of the greatest happiness." 90 He appraises happiness in 
terms of the number and rank of the wants satisfied. His 
definition and placing of sociology show clearly his intellectual 
"inheritance" from Comte and even from Hobbes. 91 

Winiarski has gone to the metaphysically ridiculous in 
attempting to establish an identity between biologic energy 
and feeling consciousness, thus reducing "egoism" and "altru- 
ism" to actual social forces, akin to the physical forces, which 
will enable us to formulate an exact science of sociology. 92 He 
quotes liberally from English and American and other writers 
closely connected with the movement outlined here. 93 

Ross, in formulating his own classification of the "social 
forces," 94 makes a semi-apology for differing somewhat from 
Ward. 95 He, like the other classificationists of this group, is 

" Psychic Factors in Civilisation, 74. Again : "The problem of dynamic 
sociology is the organization of happiness." — Dynamic Sociology, II, 156. 

""■ "Considering activities as motions, the forces producing those motions are 
the desires, and we have a science which may be called mental physics or 
psychics. It constitutes the dynamic department of psychology and may also 
be called the dynamics of mind 

"1. The object of Nature is Function; 2. The object of Man is Happiness; 
3. The object of Society is Action 

"Treating human action as social motion, the forces producing this motion 
are the desires, and we have a science which may be called social physics. It 
constitutes the dynamic department of sociology or dynamic sociology in the 
primary sense of that term, the department which treats of the social forces." — 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, 129, 130. Compare Hobbes, op. cit., 41 ff., and 
Comte, Positive Philosophy, loc. cit., Bk. VI. 

92 "L'egoisme et l'altruisme sont les deux manifestations elementaires de 
l'energie biologique, comtne l'attraction et la repulsion le sont de l'energie 

cosmique L'energie biologique est dirigee dans chaque individu et dans 

chaque groupe d'individus par la tendance au maximum de plaisir ou de bon- 
heur possible." — Rev. philosophique, XLV, 352-53. Winiarski, even more than 
Ward, is reactionary and is included here merely as illustrative of a type 
which tends to survive. 

53 His chief inspiration appears to have come from Edgeworth's mathematical 
applications to social subjects. Cf. ibid., 353. 

34 In outline, the classification is : I. Natural Desires — (a) appetitive, (6) 
hedonic, (c) egotic, (d) affective, (e) recreative; II. Cultural Desires — (/) re- 
ligious, (g) ethical, (h) aesthetic, (»') intellectual. Cf. Foundations of Sociology, 
169. 

95 Ibid., 167. 
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convinced that "the cornerstone of sociology must be a sound 
doctrine of the social forces," 96 which he, like the others, 
regards as essentially and ultimately psychic. 97 He distinguishes 
desires and interests as referring to conscious or individual and 
to social activities respectively, 98 certainly a step in the right 
direction. One among the many writers who do not see this 
difference is Stuckenberg, 99 whose classification of the "social 
forces" does not otherwise differ greatly from that of Ross. 

Ratzenhofer also has failed to make this elementary dis- 
tinction and consequently classifies the various motives and 
desires under terms which are purely abstractions. 100 His 
view of the expansion of the more general from the more 
special interests is not unlike the metaphysical derivation of 
the later writer Winiarski mentioned above. 101 

In Small's classification of the "social forces" the "interests" 
are also in effect abstractions or forms, 102 but beneath these 
forms lurk the original "social forces," the concrete conscious 
desires and impulses. Even here, where the form of the clas- 
sification has a social reference, the content is lodged in the 
individual consciousness as the source of activities. 103 In other 
words, one of the most objective of all these classifications of 

56 Ibid., 181. ""Ibid., 160-61. 9a Ibid., 168. 

99 Stuckenberg' s classification is: I. Fundamental, (1) economic, (2) po- 
litical; II. Constitutional, (3) egotic, (4) appetitive, (5) affectional, (6) recrea- 
tive; III. Cultural, (7) aesthetic, (8) ethical, (9) religious, (10) intellectual. Cf. 
Sociology, I, 207. 

"He classifies under the term interests as follows: (1) race, (2) physio- 
logical, (3) egotic, (4) social, (5) transcendental (Sociologische Erkentniss, S. 
54 passim). 

101 Op. cit., Rev Philosophique, xlv, 363 ff. 

102 The terms in the classification are : Health, Wealth, Sociability, Knowledge, 
Beauty, Rightness. Cf. General Sociology, 198. He defines the interest: "In gen- 
eral, an interest is an unsatisfied capacity corresponding to an unrealized condition, 
and it is predisposition to such rearrangement as would tend to realize the indi- 
cated condition Human interests, then, are the ultimate terms of calcu- 
lation in sociology. The whole life-process, so far as we know it, whether 
viewed in its individual or in its social phase, is at last the process of developing, 
adjusting, and satisfying interests." — Ibid., 433-34. 

103 ". . . . These interests .... are the motors of all individual and social 
action." — Ibid., 435. 
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the "social forces" does not get away from final subjectivistic 
reference. Like the others, it is finally subjectivistic and indi- 
vidualistic. 10 * "In the beginning," he says, "were interests," 105 
implying that these internal impulses and desires are the funda- 
mental and original facts in social life. Almost immediately, 
however, he introduces the factors of physical and social environ- 
ment into the situation and mentions them in advance of the 
interests; 108 and a little farther on he appears to forget the 
matter of subjective social forces altogether in urging a concrete 
analysis and classification of the whole social process. 107 The 
explanation is, of course, that he is divided between two systems 
or methods of sociology, the logical subjectivistic-individualistic, 
coming over from his contact with the earlier social and ethical 
theorists like Mill, Green, Spencer, and Ward, and an objective 
method derived from his actual observation of and paticipation 
in the social process. The problem of harmonizing the two 
methods does not present itself as urgent, for it has been the 
custom of the subjective classificationists, their classifications 
once achieved and proven logically satisfactory, to pigeon-hole 
them and to appeal to objective common-sense methods when 
they had really practical work to do. 108 

It is perhaps significant that an economist of great reputa- 

101 In a public lecture before the University of Chicago, May 13, 1910, Pro- 
fessor Small declared that "human valuations are the efficient social forces." 
He further stated that the valuations of men are to be compared with gravity 
in the physical world, though they cannot be measured as accurately as the 
latter, because they shift centers. 

105 General Sociology, 196. 

106 "^]j men> however, from the most savage to the most highly civilized, act 
as they do act, first, because of variations in the circumstances of their environ- 
ment, both physical and social ; second, because of variations and permutations of 
their six elementary interests." — Ibid., 197-98. 

101 "Positive knowledge of the social process must depend upon the use of 
methods which avoid both of these vices [limited induction and the a priori 
method]. It is necessary, on the one hand, to analyze concrete conditions. It is 
necessary, on the other hand, to interpret each and every concrete condition by 
locating it perfectly in the whole social process." — Ibid., 226. 

108 De Greef also has a classification of social elements or forces (cf. Intro- 
duction d la Sociologie, II, 15), a classification, though based upon an abstrac- 
tion, which avoids some of the worst errors of subjectivism. 
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tion, who welcomes the psychological method for economics 109 
and whose intellectual connections with the modern development 
of the demand for democratic satisfaction is well known, 110 
should also put forth a "theory of motivation" or classification 
of the subjective "social forces" as the prime movers to action. 111 
It is perhaps not less significant that he further concludes that 
the egoistic forces or motives can operate legitimately only when 
modified, suffused, and controlled by the ethical or non-egoistic 
motive, 112 which of course is nothing more than social control 
in some form or other. In this view Wagner does not differ 
essentially from Mill and the various other socio-ethical writers 
who took their cue from Mill and his contemporaries. 113 

McDougall has professedly abandoned the metaphysical and 
logical methods of formulating a classification of the "social 
forces," 114 and has constructed a theory of instincts and corre- 
sponding emotions with derivative sentiments to serve as the 
natural or genetic basis of a social theory or social psychology. 115 
No other problem, except that of actually analyzing all the fac- 
tors in the social situation, is of equal importance with deter- 
mining the original equipment of social or human beings. But 
that McDougall has failed in doing this, that he has made his 
instincts predominantly out of acquired activities, can scarcely 
be denied; so that practically his classification is scarcely an 

105 Wagner, Grundlegung der politischen Oekonomie, 3 Aufl., I Bd., S. 15. 
110 Ibid., S. 38 ff. Also, Rede iiber die sociale Frage. 
nl Ibid., 87. 

113 Ibid., 119. 

us For a characterization of the hedonistic economists see Gide et Rist, 
Historie des doctrines Ztconomiques depuis les Physiocrats jusqu'e nos jours, 
592 ff. Of a similar type of thinking, in general, is Giddings' fourfold classifi- 
cation of the subjective elements of goodness as criteria for conduct of life. 
He says, "The ideal good is the rational happiness that is compounded of virtue 
and pleasure, of integrity and the continuing expansion of life [self-realization]." 
— Principles of Sociology, 407. Also S. N. Patten's theory of the evolution from 
a pain economy to a pleasure economy belongs to the same general type of 
theory. Cf. Theory of Social Forces. 

114 Introd. to Social Psychology, 15. 

115 A less complete classification of this type was put forth by H. R. Marshall 
in 1894. Cf. Pleasure, Pain, and Aesthetics, chap. ii. 
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advance upon the older subjectivistic logical classifications. All 
alike are subjectivistic, stopping with consciousness, real or 
imaginary, and covering up the real and objective sources of 
stimulation to activity. 116 

Thus has been traced in outline in this chapter the develop- 
ment of social and ethical theory from Hobbes to the present 
time. Hobbes started the discussion both as to the origins of 
activity and as to the basis of the control of that activity, in 
the individual and the group. It appears that the answer to the 
former question has not greatly varied in the dominant line of 
theory to the present day, though recently there is a sign of 
change consequent upon a better analysis of nervous activity 
and conscious processes. The latter problem was treated and 
answered in various ways by such writers as Locke, Rousseau, 
and others mentioned above. Through Rousseau the theory of 
authority or control went over into three related schools, that 
of the radical democracy, the modern individualistic socialism, 
and philosophic anarchism. The straight line of development of 
this idea, however, was rather through Locke, Hume, and 
Bentham and the latter's school of jurists, as was detailed above, 
with a measure of influence, however, from the various other 
schools, as for instance in the case of eighteenth-century French 
influence upon Mill. This has been the most effective and 
practical line of development, and hence the one to engage our 
attention here. This line of theory, like the others, has been 
uniformly subjectivistic. Until recently it was hedonistic, even 
among our earlier functional sociologists, such as Spencer and 
Ward. But even with Spencer and Ward there is a perceptible 
movement away from the old hedonistic criteria. 117 Their sub- 
sidiary classifications, or the addition of other elements as second- 
ary to the plainly hedonic, were beginnings of a movement away 
from both the hedonic and the otherwise subjectivistic criteria. 

u ' Cf. also Williams, "Outline of a Theory of Social Motives," Amer. 
Jour, of Sociology, XV, 741. 

117 Ward is, in a sense, a reactionary in that (as pointed out above) he 
developed to its limits Spencer's hedonistic criterion. But his emphasis upon 
the social value of knowledge entitles him to a place in the transition. 
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It was the admission of other social forces into the classifications 
which had begun to appear with a further analysis of social 
life. Ross discounts the hedonic element and Small drops it 
entirely in his non-hierarchical classification, and the content 
becomes predominantly objective. But the application which 
they demand for these classifications is still primarily subjec- 
tivistic. It has been difficult in the early stages of a social 
science to depart from the models of the old subjectivistic and 
individualistic philosophy. 

However, the old philosophy will not suffice for the founda- 
tions of a new functional sociology. Consequently the answers 
to Hobbes's two questions must be in other terms. We can no 
longer attribute the cause of the act or intrust the regulation of 
social control to the individual's consciousness primarily, but we 
must trace both back finally to the social and physical environ- 
ment. To develop this point more fully will be the purpose of 
the next chapter. 

V. THEORIES OF THE END OF ACTIVITY— CRITICISM 

(i) CRITICISM OF THE VIEWS DISCUSSED IN THE PREVIOUS 

CHAPTER. (2) CHIEF OBJECTIONS TO THE HAPPINESS 

CRITERION. (3) ERROR OF THE CLASSIFICATIONISTS 

In the previous chapter the line of development in social and 
ethical theory was sketched briefly and the close connection 
between modem neo-utilitarian ethics and the rising functional 
sociology was pointed out. It was found that, while latterly 
the trend has been away from the hedonistic criterion of happi- 
ness, the criterion of the end of action with these theorists is 
still a subjective one, i.e., it makes the individual and his 
mental processes, his individual choice, the determinant of what 
his conduct shall be in a social world. The purpose of the 
present chapter is (1) to criticize briefly the various views 
discussed in some detail in the previous chapter, (2) to sum- 
marize the chief and most weighty objections to the happiness 
criterion, and (3) to indicate the essential error of the sub- 
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jectivistic classifications which play so large a part in the theory 
of modern sociology. 

I. Morris and Nietzsche were taken as types of the branch 
of social theory which subjects all forms of social control to 
the test of individual gratification, the latter as representative of 
the anarchistic view of the naturalness of society, formulated 
most effectively in modern times by Rousseau, and the former 
as representative of the more individualistic and dominant 
socialism, also largely traceable to the pronouncements of Rous- 
seau. Whether happiness could be realized in the absence of 
control, as they assume it could, is not a primary question here. 
It is the task of this study to point out the anti-social implica- 
tions of the happiness criterion of activity or conduct. Both 
the men mentioned here conceive of social control as incom- 
patible with happiness, and happiness is their end. Morris' 
assumption that remorse will of itself take care of transgres- 
sion [of the happiness of others?] is naive and is contradicted 
both by psychological analysis of the human instinctive and 
emotional equipment and by all our knowledge of ordinary 
life. Remorse is itself the creature of social control. Equally 
unjustified is his assumption that people naturally like to work, 
at least at things of social value. 1 His idea of education is 
likewise esoteric and unpractical, as was his theory of industry 
as a whole. Nietzsche also lacks a practical and scientific 
knowledge of the original or innate equipment of individuals, 
as is shown in particular by his use of the term "instinct," 
which he applies to practically any habitual tendency to activity. 
His account of reactive movements is metaphysical and untrue 

1 The so-called "instinct of workmanship" (cf. Veblen, "The Instinct of 
Workmanship and the Irksomeness of Labor," Amer. Jour, of Sociology, IV, 187), 
which some of our pseudo-sociological writers have made so much of, merely 
represents a tendency of the organism to be active. It guarantees nothing as to 
the object or objects of that activity. Prize-fighting, professional gambling, 
tramping are, from an individualistic standpoint, as effective methods of corre- 
lating these tendencies to activity as any other. TO' get useful social results 
there must be social control, and often coercive control, certainly resulting in 
different activity effects from those Morris considered valuable. 
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to fact in the extreme. 2 The evolutionary value of morality is 
entirely lost to him. 3 

The same lack of information regarding matters of human 
nature and social facts comes out also in connection with the 
happiness criterion and the nonsensical "analyse de l'attraction 
passionee" of Fourier. 4 

Bentham, on the other hand, had a practical and relatively 
social end. 5 He hoped to secure democratic satisfaction, i.e., 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number, and he assumed 
that individual happiness, which he regarded as identical with 
pleasure, is also social happiness. In other words, he could con- 
ceive of no social end as apart from the happiness or pleasure 
of individuals. He avoided the problem of the individual and 
social detriment of some pleasures by assuming a highly 
sophisticated calculation of present and future values or utili- 
ties of pleasures (all of which he regarded as being of the 
same quality) quite regardless of the unconscious nature of 
most of our activity, 6 and of the fact that retribution does not 
always fall logically upon the delinquent, and further that the 
chief factor in playing the game of getting the maximum 

a He characterizes the contradiction between the psychological and his own 
interpretations as follows : ". . . . The difference is fundamental : in the one 
case [that of the view attributed to the psychologists] the guarding against 
further injury is intended; in the other [his] the object is to narcotise some 
torturing, secret pain which grows intolerable, by means of a violent emotion of 
any kind, and to remove it, for the moment at least, from consciousness." — 
Genealogy of Morals, 176. Compare Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, 55. 
This view is hopelessly sophisticated and intellectualistic and even the view 
which he attributes to the psychologists is more intellectualistic than the logical 
psychologists themselves hold. 

3 He received his training in classical archaeology and the classical languages 
and was accordingly a litterateur, very much as was Rousseau. 

4 Cf. Nouveau monde industriel et sociHaire, 47 ff. A typical statement of his 
is: "L'etat societaire, en donnant a chaque le plus vaste develloppement, 
l'essor en tous degres est assure d'en voir naitre des gages de Concorde generate, 
et des ralliements entre les classes les plus antipathiques, riches et pauvres, 
testateurs et heritiers," etc. — Ibid., 333. 

s Cf. introductory chapter. 

6 Cf . reference to Thorndike, chap, iii, note 1 0, above. 
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pleasure is one of shifting upon others the consequences of 
destructive activity. 

Mill's introduction of the idea of quality in feeling or hap- 
piness and his substitution of the happiness of society for that 
of the individual as the ultimate criterion, have been generally 
admitted to be a practical negation of the happiness standard; 7 
because the measure of quality is ultimately social and objec- 
tive, and a distinction between the happiness of the individual 
and that of society has meaning only when it is recognized that 
there is an antithesis between individual gratification and social 
life. The introduction of a social "instinct," or of acquired 
social feeling, to remove the contradiction between individual 
and social happiness is in itself an admission of the primary 
efficiency of social control over individual preference in deter- 
mining activity or conduct. 

The same fundamental criticism may be made of Spencer 
and of the other neo-utilitarians whose views were analyzed 
from this standpoint in section iv of the previous chapter. 
Their views differ essentially only in the form of statement, 
which has been growing less logical and more evolutionary. 
Spencer assumes the biological and racial identity of the pleasur- 
able and the useful, of the unpleasant and the harmful, an 
assumption which a slight experience in life negates, both in its 
application to the individual and to the race. 8 Dewey makes a 
distinction between pleasure and happiness, which is unjustified 
both by common usage and by his own treatment. He also 
admits that the "greater" happiness will not follow from moral 
(social) activity, but claims that happiness from such a source 
is the best. 9 He does not answer the question, "Whose best?" 
which would get him into difficulty. That it is not the indi- 
vidual's best is evidenced, first, by the fact that it is chosen as 
a result of some degree of social coercion or control, as a means 

7 Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 227 ; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 89 ; 
Green, op. cit., 168 ff. ; Martineau, op. cit., II, no; Bradley, Ethical Studies, 
106 S. ; Rashdall, op. cit., I, 36 ; Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 279-80. 

8 Cf. Sidgwick, Ethics of Green, Spencer, -and Martineau, 162 ff. ; Marshall, 
op. cit., 352. 

9 Cf. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 301. 
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to adjustment to a situation, and, second, that it is not the 
"greater happiness." The admission that it is society's best 
would be the same old implied confession that social good or 
survival and not individual happiness is the ultimate working 
criterion. The assumption by Dewey and others that the happi- 
ness of the individual is identical with that of the group, when 
the end of action is a social one, is based upon two other assump- 
tions, ( 1 ) that the democratically free individual 10 can know 
all the social values and uses of an activity, and (2) that if he 
did know all the social values and uses he would frequently 
choose to his own disadvantage (from the standpoint of feel- 
ing), since we cannot truthfully assume that the world is a 
perfect harmony of forces and interests, i.e., that there is no 
necessity for indivdual adjustment. 11 The former assumption 
is an impossibility; the other an improbability. Only a social 
organization in some degree compulsory has ever assured social 
welfare and survival, and it is not likely that any other can. 

This same fundamental confusion, it was seen, went over 
also into the theories of the early sociologists like Spencer, 
Ward, and their followers. 

The secondary group of writers mentioned in section v of 
the preceding chapter were introduced for the purpose of illus- 
trating the contention that the subjectivistic criterion is not 
alone limited to the setting-up of happiness as the end of activity. 
When such criteria as reason, conscience, harmony, self-realiza- 
tion, or maximum activity are used, in actual practice or living 
the individual must go back of these criteria and find some more 
ultimate criterion, in self-gratification or pleasure, conformity 
to custom, the will of the deity, political authority, public 
opinion, or finally the most complete scientific knowledge of 
social phenomena or processes possible. It may be a mixture of 
all these; but there is no assurance that it will not be the first, 
i.e., the individual's pleasure. When it becomes the last — as it 
rarely, if ever, does — it ceases to be individualistic and becomes 
constructively social. Among the non-hedonistic writers men- 

10 Cf. ibid., 301, 303-4. 

11 Cf. Lecky, op. cit., 61; Stephen, op. cit., 433. 
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tioned above, however, it was and could be only individualistic, 
because they had neither the conception of an objective social 
analysis for purposes of control, nor did they have the means 
for making such an analysis and for formulating a system of 
social control on such a basis. Thus subjectivism in any form, 
as a criterion, depends upon a failure to comprehend the organ- 
izing, compelling, and final nature of the life of the social 
process or organism — the continued and compulsory existence 
of the group as a social unity. This failure was also found to 
exist in large measure, at least on the side of theory, among 
the sociologists. The reason for this will be discussed more 
fully in section iii of this chapter and in the following chapter. 

II. The main reasons why happiness or pleasure cannot be 
considered the legitimate or efficient end of activity, either by 
the individual or by groups of individuals, may be summarized 
as follows : 

Many sources of individual and social pleasure are abnormal, 
i.e., hurtful individually and socially. The drink habit, prosti- 
tution, the "fashions" are striking examples of such hurtful 
pleasures. Any kind of an activity, regardless of its social or 
individual values, may become pleasurable. 12 In some types of 
sexual perversion murder is essential to the completest indi- 
vidual satisfaction. 13 

All candid utilitarians and neo-utilitarians have fallen back 
upon the social or moral as the ultimate guide in life and 
society, 14 and have failed to bridge satisfactorily the chasm 
between the two criteria of pleasure or happiness and the socially 
useful or moral. 

The instincts are not social. There is no "social instinct." 
Instincts are inherited reactions, i.e., inherited neural connec- 
tions in the lower or subcortical parts of the nervous system, 15 
which serve to adjust the individual to the most elementary 

12 Cf. chap. ii. 

13 Cf. Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Sexitalis (English transl., New York, 1906), 
526-7. 

14 Cf. chap, iv, sees, iii and iv. 

15 Cf. Herrick (Science, XXXI, 10) on the plasticity of the cortical processes. 
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situations in his environment. Anything so complex as a con- 
scious social adjustment must be brought about by a learned 
reaction. Hence "instinct" cannot be used to reconcile the dis- 
agreement between the happiness and the social-morality criteria. 
Sympathy is instinctive only in the sense that imitation is 
instinctive — that there are tendencies in all individuals with a 
uniform or similar neural equipment to react to the same things 
in much the same way, whether the stimulus is received simul- 
taneously from an object equally disconnected from two or more 
persons or is received in series, i.e., is received by one through 
another. Such "sympathetic" or "imitative" reactions may also 
be acquired as habits. But the "sympathy" which takes care of 
a new social situation is a matter of reflection. 16 Likewise the 
concept "instinctive sympathy" is inadequate to reconcile the 
disagreement between these conflicting criteria. 

The argument that the happiness criterion is efficient if we 
consider sufficiently the consequences of our choices (granting 
that such consideration is possible) breaks down because acts 
are not logically retributive and because no one lives long 
enough to reap all the consequences of his acts. In a static 
society in which all the members were "charter" members with 
an infinite lease of life and infinite knowledge, the retributive 
test might be efficient. 

Nor can we make the qualitative distinction effective as a 
guide, because the "more useful acts" or "better" happiness, indi- 
vidually and socially considered, are so because the present or 
contrasted activity, though not necessarily unpleasant, is out of 
social adjustment. Readjustment means the breaking-down of 
neural co-ordinations or internal adjustments and hence is an 
unpleasant process. 17 All progress, individual and social, in- 
volves more or less immediate suffering to those concerned. 
The happy individuals and the happy groups are, to use an old 
saw, those whose annals are brief. 

But even in a hypothetically static group the individual could 
not unreservedly follow the dictates of happiness or pleasure. 
Education, if it trains in actual and functional social adjust- 

16 Cf. chap. iii. ir Cf. chap. ii. 
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merits, necessarily involves unpleasant internal adjustments and 
habit acquirements. 18 There are those who claim the contrary 
but they have not made good their claim. 

The same objection holds against the view that happiness or 
pleasure can guide one to socially effective functioning in a 
democracy. There is everywhere an objective social world to 
which adjustments (often unpleasant personally) must be made. 

Adjustment to physical and vital conditions is the first 
necessity of social as well as of individual life. Mental states 
or conscious processes come in only as a means to these adjust- 
ments, either directly or remotely. If the conscious processes 
are made ends in themselves and consequently become opposed 
to individual and social survival-adjustments, the end becomes 
abnormal. 19 

Society as it now exists, and as it must always exist if it 
remains cultural, is largely based upon the self-sacrifice of the 
individuals to the future. Society is made possible by an accu- 
mulation of unconsumed utilities, and any individual who would 
consume all the resources available without replacing them in 
equal or greater amounts is regarded with disapprobation and 
considered a parasite or criminal. 

The fact that feeling is relative to its object led Spencer 
to believe that "instinctive" and acquired sympathy could be 
made pleasurable, and hence that pleasure could be made an 
efficient guide to action. But social sympathy is only a method, 
and hence involves internal disruptions and readjustments for 
the sake of external adjustments, and when effective, i.e., when 
it leads to control of the situation in the interest of another, 
when it is not wholly subjective, and thus merely the feeling ac- 
companiment of a realized or potential reaction similar to that of 
the fellow socius stimulated as pointed out above — it is likely to 
result in the more unpleasantness and inconvenience the more 
experienced. 

It may be urged that in an ultimate perfect state of society 
there will not have to be unpleasant adjustments, and that the 

18 Cf. chap. Hi. "Ibid. 
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pleasant and the socially useful activities tend to merge. 20 But 
this is presupposing an ultimate statical condition which the 
facts of individual and social life do not justify us in assuming. 
Life must always be a continual adjustment, though the more 
we secure a scientific control of the physical and social environ- 
ment the less radical and unpleasant adjustments are likely to be. 
III. When it is remembered how ideas grow up, it is not 
surprising that the first attempts at a functional sociology — 
a sociology beginning to deal with the concrete problems of 
social control or social functioning — should still follow after 
the old subjectivistic — both democratic hedonistic and ethical 
individualistic — writers on psychology and ethics, and thus 
should be in large measure classificational rather than actually 
functional. When Fourier made his famous and absurd classi- 
fication he suffered from an almost total poverty of actual social 
facts. It was not till after Spencer and the ethnologists, the 
practical social workers, statisticians, etc., had got together a 
large mass of data that anything but an a priori sociology was 
possible. But the mere presence of facts does not solve a prob- 
lem. The problem must be stated and the facts bearing on it 
must be focussed. The very fact that the mind attacks a problem 
means, usually, that an adjustment to the situation is being made 
in a round-about way. Only familiarity with a situation makes 
direct action possible. The early sociologists neither understood 
their problem clearly, nor, as a consequence, were they able to 
relate their facts correctly. As a result they sought a method — 
a method which would at once state their problem and solve it. 
Influenced by tradition and by their own training, they began 
by culling from the a priori and subjectivistic conclusions of 
the previous psychological and ethical writers, and these cullings 
they made into classifications of the so-called "social forces," 
with which they believed themselves able to explain all social 
phenomena. The origin and types of these classifications were 
illustrated in the preceding chapter. 21 

20 Ci. Meakin, op. cit., chap, xxvii. 

a There were, of course, some early attempts at explaining social phenomena 
on a more or less objective basis, made by such men as Buckle and other 
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The constant aim of the most accurate, complete, and objec- 
tive classifications of the "social forces" — and few classifications 
have been any of these adequately so far — is to point out: (i) 
how the individual acts or behaves, the organs he uses and how 
he uses them when stimulated in known or unknown ways, and 
(2) how a group acts or behaves, the types of control which 
are exercised over individual activities or behaviors, in known 
or unknown ways. In the individual these may be instinctive 
or acquired (habitual) behaviors; in the group they may have 
grown up unconsciously through custom, or they may have been 
consciously legislated into existence, or taken on through pres- 
sure of public opinion, or as a result of scientific investigation. 

Those of the former type have been called "social forces" 
and traced back to the individual consciousness and lodged there 
by the subjectivistic classificationists, because the individual is 
usually conscious of his socially most conspicuous acts and 
when he is not thus conscious, consciousness is logically inferred 
or assumed. 22 Thus a crude sociology stops at the sacred pre- 
cincts of consciousness, and there in the forms of consciousness 
ends its search for the "social forces." It is only recently that 
we have come to think of consciousness as other than ultimate, 
as caused and as merely a factor in adjustment. 

With the same subjective emphasis and understanding, the 
social behaviors have also by analogy been called "social forces," 
when they were abstracted from the homogeneous social situa- 
tion and were observed to be carried on through or by indi- 
viduals. The distinction here was not at first clear, as appeared 
in the preceding chapter, where "desires" and "interests" were 
seen to be constantly confused in the classifications. Mere 
forms of activity though they are, there is more reason for 
terming the latter type of behaviors "social forces" than the 

anthropogeographers and "economic" interpretationists. But their interpreta- 
tions broke down because of insufficient data as well as because of the unwar- 
ranted assumption of certain impossible mental or subjective consequences fol- 
lowing from environmental influences. 

22 This assumption of the conscious nature of all activities is necessary to 
any doctrine of thoroughgoing hedonism or subjectivism, as has been indicated 
earlier in this study. 
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former, because they inevitably go behind the individual con- 
sciousness to some extent and at least co-ordinate loosely the 
most general types of social processes or activities. 

The most accurate possible classifications of the kinds 
instanced in the preceding chapter, if assumed to be essential 
at all, mark only the most elementary stage in the analysis of 
social phenomena, in the statement and solution of social prob- 
lems. Our social sciences, as distinct from pure technologies, 
have so far, however, dealt chiefly with such classifications. 
For a long time economics was practically a logic of the hypo- 
thetical interplay of whatever subjective "forces" the theorist 
might feel himself inclined or compelled to' recognize. Though 
German economists of the practical school have in large degree 
rescued this science from its former subjectivistic trend, Eng- 
lish and American economic writers are as yet by no means 
convinced. To show that sociology and ethics have been and 
are handicapped in a similar manner was the primary purpose 
of the preceeding chapter. 

As we pass from an introspective to an experimental and 
biological psychology, and thus come to analyze the conditions 
of consciousness and to see how it functions in mediating 
adjustments to our social and physical environments, we go 
back of the mere forms of consciousness in our study of social 
causation and control. Under such conditions, our search for 
"social forces" undertakes to account objectively for the func- 
tioning processes, (1) of the individual and (2) of the group. 
In social practice we entered this stage when we ceased treat- 
ing disease on the demonistic basis or attempting to cure 
national ills by public prayer. But that the scientific spirit has by 
no means mastered us as yet is evidenced by the fact that in our 
criminological practice we do not ordinarily seek to reform or 
"cure" the offender so much as to retaliate in an unprofitable 
manner. Likewise our ethics is still written on this subjec- 
tivistic and retaliative basis of limiting morality to the scope of 
consciousness or intention. 28 

23 Cf. Introduction. 
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The subjective "social forces" of these classificationists are 
only forms of consciousness by which the subject recognizes 
more or less efficiently the presence of personal activities, of 
stimuli-response processes; while their more objective "social 
forces" are only abstractions by which we symbolize and present 
to> ourselves more or less perfectly the objective social pro- 
cesses. They are not forces; at the most they are partial 
indices of social "forces" or processes. Nor have they con- 
stant equivalents; for conscious processes and our statements 
of social processes have at different times different activity 
equivalents. They are qualitative rather than quantitative 
indices. They merely invite to always further analysis and 
re-analysis of the objective social situation; and it is on the 
basis of these analyses that all our problems are to be compre- 
hended and effectively solved. When a situation is once ade- 
quately analyzed, when the forces lying back of the forms of 
consciousness or the abstracted and generalized types of social 
and individual activity, are understood, the method of the solu- 
tion of the problem is simply that of the application of common 
sense. The only mystery there is about the treatment of social 
problems is that which we make by being content to stop with 
the forms of consciousness in our analysis. We talk about the 
riddle of personality as an impregnable barrier to an adequate 
understanding of social conditions, because we are attempting 
to work out a logic of forces and activities from the kaleido- 
scopic presentations of our conscious processes. 

The problem, then, before sociologists is to push farther 
back the analysis of objective phenomena. Sociology cannot 
retain the solipsistic character of a solipsistic discipline and 
attain to the efficiency of a true science. As psychology retreats 
from its introspective analysis of the solipsistic self, and as 
ethics gives up mere intention as the criterion of morality, so 
sociology must turn from a subjectivistic classification of 
"social forces" and study the functioning of objective social 
processes as they operate in individuals and groups. It is 
even fitting that the "science of society" should lead the move- 
ment and make the demand upon related sciences for new 
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materials and a new method. Already much practical work 
has been done among sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists. History, however, is still largely subjectivistic, giv- 
ing its attention in the main to what is reputed to have been 
in the minds of certain men in certain abstracted situations. 

To recapitulate, the prevailing tendency in social theory 
and practice almost since the time of Hobbes has been toward 
democratic gratification. As opposed to the view and practice 
which it supplanted, that of aristocratic gratification, it is an 
obvious improvement. But we are now beginning to see that 
this tendency is only a stage in social and ethical development, 
and that as an ideal it is inadequate for our needs. The sub- 
stitute which we seek for it in turn is democratic social con- 
servation. The question arises, How may we attain it? 
Obviously only by changing our measure of values from the 
subjectivistic individual criterion where it now rests to the 
social criterion of the good and development of society as a 
whole, the survival and growth of the largest unified group, 
based upon the completest possible scientific and objective 
analysis of the conditions of social activity in the individual and 
the group. The history of the development of this conception 
and the exposition of the method by which it must be realized is 
the subject of the next chapter. 



